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sage quoted by Pietsch and to the disputed 
line in the hymn, for the three cases are in 
every respect analogous. The line in the 
hymn, to be sure, lacks the genitive des or es, 
but the reason is obvious : there was not room 
for another word, nor could an enclitic 's be 
appended to " und ; " and the genitive could 
be spared, as the sentence was clear enough 
without it. The objections to Heyne's view 
(danck=Wille) have been stated above ; there 
remains, then, for our "danck" only its or- 
dinary meaning, in whose favor Luther's usage 
establishes a priori the strongest kind of 
presumption, and which, moreover, makes 
excellent sense in all three passages : Luther 
declares that he will not even thank his 
enemies for complying with his demand, inas- 
much as he is merely asserting rights and 
truths which they will have to recognize sooner 
or later, willingly or unwillingly (cf. Zweylinger 
and Maurer, 11. cc). That is what the early 
translators of the hymn had in mind when 
they rendered our lines, freely but the more 
tersely and pointedly, by 

"Yarbum hoc adversartt nobis non eriplent 
Sed qnantnmvit mviii rclinquent " (Sleidanus, 1546) 

"Purum sinant yerbum Dei 
Nolint velitttvt quique " (Amnion, 1579). 

"Nobit furor verbum Dei 
Nolit, w/«Y,relinquat" (Cremcovius). 

The train of thought and the tone and spirit 
of our lines as thus interpreted are thoroughly 
characteristic of Luther. A perfect counter- 
part of them, furnishing in the explicitness of 
its wording a welcome commentary on the 
disputed line in the hymn and on its parallel 
passages, is to be found in the open letter An 
die Herren deutschs Ordens (1523). In this 
letter Luther contrasts the true chastity of 
matrimony with the false one of celibacy, and 
urges the knights of the Teutonic Order to 
marry, adding, with reference to the decrees 
of popes and ecclesiastical councils (Weimar 
ed. xii, p. 238) : 

"Und obs uns die Concilia und menschen 
hynfurt erleubten und zu liessen, so wollen 
wyr yhr urlaub nicht haben, und umb yhrs 
zulassens willen nichts widder thun noch las- 
sen. Denn ich will nicht gnug daran haben, 
das Concilia odder kirche (wie sie es deutten) 
solchs zu lassen oder setzen, Ich wilsyhn auch 
keynen danck nicht wissen, noch sie drumb 



griissen, noch von yhn begeren. Sie sollens 
und muss ens thun" . . . 

And further, p. 239 : 

"Siesollenzuschanden werden offentlich, 
wie Paulus sagt 2. Timo. 2., es geschehe wil- 
liglich oderunwilliglich, des und keyn anders, 
wenn yhr noch zehen mal so viel weren, und 
eyn iglicher so viel vermocht, als sie itzt alle 
sampt vermugen." 



Harvard University. 



Hugo K. Schilling. 



INACCURACIES IN EUGENIE 
GRANDET. 

A few years ago it was noticed that increased 
attention was being given to Balzac in this 
country. At present the enthusiasm for the 
author is very marked. All evidences go to 
show that, in the words of a recent essayist, 
" Balzac is just now in the zenith of his fame 
in America." In France the centenary cele- 
bration held at Tours in May, 1899, a '>d a new 
illustrated edition of his works, now in course 
of publication, are some of the indications of 
a willingness to acknowledge the novelist's 
supremacy in his own country. Recent French 
art, too, has been quick to reflect the same 
feeling. 

In 1895. an American edition of Euginie 
Grandet (ed. Bergeron) was published by 
Henry Holt & Co., and reviewed briefly in 
this journal.' This edition, though far from 
perfect, has done much to stimulate the study 
of Balzac in our college classrooms, and has 
called forth in the columns of this journal 
several communications in the way of com- 
ment and elucidation.' The object here is to 
discuss some additional points touching the 
text of Balzac's masterpiece. The inaccuracies 
to be noted are not all, in themselves, matters 
of vital importance; they are perhaps in- 
separable from the peculiar genius and bulky 
product of the author. But it is thought that 
they should be of immediate interest to teach- 
ers who include Balzac in their courses. The 
page references are to the Holt edition, and 

1, Vol. xi, June, 1896, col. 380. 

a. Vol. xii, June, 1897, col. 3 ai; Vol. xiii, Mar. 1898, col. 
191; Vol. xiii, May, 1898, col. 330; Vol. xiy. Feb. 1899, col 

138. 
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the readings in question correspond in all 
cases to those of the "edition definitive" of 
Calmann Levy. 

Most noticeably is Balzac inaccurate in his 
chronology. In his statements regarding 
the ages of three of his principal characters, 
M. Grandet, Eugenie and la grande Nanon, 
he has two sets of incongruous dates ; one set 
for the early expository pages of the story, 
and another introduced towards the close, 
when he has evidently become forgetful or 
careless, and has failed to adjust carefully his 
facts and figures to his former scheme. In 
giving the biography of M. Grandet, it is 
stated on p. 5, II. 31-32, that at the outbreak of 
the Revolution, or shortly afterwards, the 
miser was forty years old ; and again, about a 
page later (p. 7, 11. 3-4,) it is said that in 1806 
his age was fifty-seven. These two statements 
harmonize fairly well. Much later in the book, 
when the question of Grandet's age is again 
discussed, we read (p. 192,11. 10-11): "Grandet 
commencait alors sa soixante-seizieme an- 
nee." The time referred to here is, as indi- 
cated by the context, the spring or early sum- 
mer of 1820. And a few pages farther on, 
where the author is dealing with the events of 
the year 1827, the text runs (p. 201, 1. 33-p. 
202, 1. 3) : " Puis, vers la fin de cette annee, le 
bonhomme fut enfin a l'4ge de quatre-vingt- 
deux ans, pris par une paralysie qui fit de 
rapides progres." These last two statements 
also agree, but they fail, by a margin of four 
years, to harmonize with the earlier reckon- 
ing. If Grandet was fifty-seven years old in 
1806, his age in 1827 must have been seventy- 
eight, instead of eighty-two. 

Similar inaccuracies of statement are found 
in the passages which refer to the age of the 
servant Nanon. She had entered the service 
of Grandet at the age of twenty-two (p. 21, 1. 
10, sea.), and has been with him for thirty-five 
years (p. 20, 1. 31-p. ax, 1. 1) when the action 
of the story opens in 1819. At this date then 
she was fifty-seven years old. On page 205, 
where the circumstances of her marriage are 
narrated, the age assigned to her is fifty-nine 
(11. 17-19: "Quoiqu'elle eut cinquante-neuf 
ans, elle ne paraissait pas en avoir plus de 
quarante"). This marriage took place very 
soon after the miser's death, which had oc- 



curred not earlier than the close of 1827. 
Consequently there must be a discrepancy 
here of at least six years. Nanon's age at her 
marriage should be not less than sixty-five. 
It may be added that Balzac applies the 
epithet " sexagenaire " to Nanon (p. 21,1.8) 
at a time when, according to his reckoning, she 
was not more than fifty-seven. Further, it is 
alleged in the course of Nanon's biography, 
that in the year 181 1 she had been in the 
miser's employ for twenty years. The text 
reads (p. 22, 11. 10-12) : " Lors de la fameuse 
annee 1811, dont la recolte couta des peines 
inouies, apres vingt ans de service, Grandet 
resolut de donner sa vielle montre k Nanon." 
This statement is wide of the truth by several 
years ; for it has been insisted on the previous 
page, and is urged again on the following one, 
that her period of service had covered thirty- 
five years ; and all of this was prior to the 
beginning of the action of the story in 1819. 
Hence, in 1811, she must have been with 
Grandet for about twenty-seven years. 

Eugenie's age at the opening of the story is 
twenty-three. "Elle a vingt-trois ans aujour- 
d'hui, F enfant," says her father (p. 26, 1. 20). 
This is at the middle of the month of Novem- 
ber, 1819. Just after the miser's death and 
the marriage of Nanon, a reference to the age 
of the heroine (p. 206, 1. 25), puts it at thirty 
years. This is evidently in the early days of 
1828; it cannot be before the close of 1827. 
Here again Balzac is inexact. At the death 
of her father Eugenie must have been thirty- 
one. On page 175, where the time is New 
Year's day, 1820, Eugenie, in resisting her 
father's demands for the collection of gold 
coins which he had given her, calls his atten- 
tion to the fact that she is of age, and says : 
"j'ai vingt-deux ans" (1. 16). This is a mere 
slip ; ten pages later (p. 186, 1. 25) her right 
age, twenty-three, is again given. But the 
reading is retained in the Levy edition, though 
it has been corrected in the English version by 
Miss Wormeley. 

Connected with Grandet's death and the 
references to Eugenie's age, are the questions 
of the duration of her passion for Charles and 
the date of his return to France. Charles 
had left Saumur towards the end of the year 
1819. The death of the miser occurred eight 
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years later, after which Eugenie was left alone 
to brood over her love and to face the flatteries 
of her scheming admirers. In the course of a 
few pages, descriptive of her condition during 
these early months of 1828, Balzac refers to 
the period that had intervened, now as seven 
years, now as eight. On page 207, 11. 21-22, 
is the sentence : " Depuis sept ans, sa passion 
avait tout envahi." This should rather be 
eight years, since from the very next day after 
the departure of Charles her love had begun 
to pervade all her thoughts (cf. p. 165, 11. 5-8). 
And only a page later (p. 208, 1. 28) the interval 
is correctly referred to as eight years. Again 
on p. 211, 11. 4-5, Eugenie exclaims to Nanon : 

" Comment il ne m'ecrira pas une fois 

en sept ans ! " She had not heard from him 
for over eight years. In describing, farther 
on, the events which took place some months 
later in the same year (1828), Balzac says : 
"Le drame commence 1 depuis neuf ans se 
denouait" (p. 228, 11. 2-3). As to Charles, the 
author makes him return to France in June, 
1827 (p. 212, 1. 30, and p. 214, 1. 16). This is a 
year too soon. His letter to Eugenie, written 
a month after his arrival at Paris, and received 
by her at the beginning of the month of August 
following the death of her father, points to the 
year 1828. A similar discrepancy occurs in 
the course of the letter itself, when the writer 
speaks (p. 220, 11. 22-23) of having been absent 
seven years (" apres sept annees d'absence "). 

In the passages dealing with the interval 
between the departure of Charles and the 
tragic first of January following, occur time 
references which are inaccurate. Charles had 
arrived at Saumur in the middle of November. 
His visit there was not a long one, just how 
long Balzac does not state. But the events of 
his stay, with the preparations for his voyage 
to Java, must have consumed at least two or 
three weeks, so that it is fair to conclude that 
he left not earlier than the first of December. 
There could be but a month or less to elapse 
before New Year's day, 1820. Balzac puts this 
interval at two months (p. 165, 1. 26 and else- 
where). Further, in noting the incidents of a 
conversation which was taking place, on a 
Sunday morning just before the close of the 
year, between Eugenie and her mother, the 
author says (p. 166, 11. 11-12): "Dans trois 



jours, l'annee 1819 finissait." And on the next 
page (11. 4-6), before the same conversation 
has ended, Eugenie is made to say : " Demain 
matin, ne devons-nous pas aller lui souhaiter 
la bonne ann£e dans sa chambre" (referring 
to her father). There is an evident careless- 
ness in these statements. 

In the opening paragraph of the story proper 
(pp. 24-25), there is an apparent confusion re- 
garding the two fttes of birthday and saint's 
day. The time is the middle of November, 
and it is Eugenie's birthday. The lines in 
question read (p. 25, 1. 9, seq.) : 

" Le matin, M. Grandet, suivant sa coutume 
pour lesjours memorables de la naissance et de 
la fSte d'Eug6nie, 6tait venu la surprendre au 
lit, etlui avait solennellement offert son present 

paternel Madame Grandet donnait 

ordinairement a sa fille une robe d'hiver ou 
d'€t6, selon la circonstance. Ces deux robes," 
etc. 

From this it seems clear that there must 
be a question of two days, and that one 
of them is in the summer. But the day of 
Sainte Eugenie is now November 15, and, as 
iar as I have been able to discover, it was not 
in the summer season at the time of the 
author's story. This makes it appear that the 
two days are the same, and that Balzac is 
faulty in his adjustment of them. 

Aside from these questions of days and 
dates, there are in Euginie Grandet other 
passages in which the author's reckoning and 
money calculations are open to suspicion. A 
detailed study of these matters would carry 
this discussion too far. It may be suggested 
only that the statements on page 74, about the 
amount and value of hay to be raised on an 
area of land formerly occupied by poplar trees, 
are blind and unsatisfactory; also that the 
figures dealing with the liabilities of M. Gran- 
det of Paris, and with the savings of Nanon 
are not always consistent. 

B. L. Bowen. 
Ohio State University. 



SOME DERIVED MEANINGS. 

I 

1. Scotch tine 'lose,' ME. tine 'trouble, dis- 
tress,' OE. teona 'injury, suffering, injustice, 
insult,' t'tenan 'annoy, irritate, revile,' OS 
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